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physical, mental, moral or financial limita- 
tions of their pupils in such a way as to 
embarrass the pupils or parents unneces- 
sarily. Nevertheless they should exercise 
the utmost candor, as well as tact, in 
their communications with parents on 
matters of real importance. Information 
concerning the home conditions of the 
pupils should be held in confidence by the 
teachers. 

X. Relations to Publishers and 
Supply Houses 

No member of the profession should act 
as an agent, or receive a commission, or 
royalty, or anything else of value, for any 
books or supplies in the selection of which 
he exercises official decision. 

XI. Teachers' Agencies 
The profession should unhesitatingly 
condemn teachers' agencies that encourage 
teachers to break their contracts, that work 
for the appointment or promotion of 
unqualified teachers, or that make recom- 
mendations for positions not known 
positively to be vacant. Any member of 
the profession who has knowledge of such 
action, should report it to the Commission 
on Professional Ethics. 

XII. Loyalty to School Boards 

(a) It is the duty of every member of 
the profession in a school system to recog- 
nize the legal authority of the board of 
directors, and to be loyal to its policies 
established in accordance therewith. 

(b) If, however, the attitude of a school 
board should clearly and persistently be 
such as to prevent the members of the pro- 
fession employed by it from serving the 
best interests of the pupils, and if repeated 
efforts to remedy the situation have been 



without avail, then an appeal should be 
made to the Commission on Professional 
Ethics. 

XIII. Commission on Professional 
Ethics 

(a) There should be a Commission on 
Professional Ethics operating under the 
Pennsylvania State Educational Associa- 
tion. This Commission shall consist of 
the President of the Association, ex officio, 
and four members of the profession, ap- 
pointed by the President, with terms of 
four years each, one term expiring on July 
first each year. 

(b) It shall be the duty of this Com- 
mission to study the various problems of 
professional ethics arising from time to 
time, to give the inquiring members of the 
profession its interpretation of the mean- 
ing of various principles in this code, to 
arrange for investigations rendered ad- 
visable in connection with this code, to 
take such action in regard to their findings 
as may be deemed wise, to make recom- 
mendations to the State Association as to 
amendments or additions to the code, and 
in general to have oversight of all questions 
arising in connection with the ethics of 
the teaching profession within the state. 

The Personnel of the Commission for 

the year ending July 1, 1922: 

George Gailey Chambers, Chairman, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Phila., Pa. 

Charles A. Wagner, City Superintendent, 
Chester, Pa. 

Eli M. Rapp, Superintendent, Berks 
County, Reading, Pa. 

George Wheeler, Associate Superintendent, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

H. W. Dodd, ex-officio, President of the 
Penna. State Educational Association, 
Allentown, Pa. 



The Oregon Code of Ethics for Journalism 

Adopted at the Oregon Newspaper Conference, 1922 

"Not only all arts and sciences but all actions directed by choice aim at some good." 

Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics, I. 1. 



Preamble 
We believe in the teaching of the 
great ethicists that a general state 
of happiness and well-being is attainable 



throughout the world; and that this state 
is the chief end-in-view of society. 

We recognize an instinct in every good 
man that his utterances and his deeds 
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should make a reasonable and continuous 
contribution toward this ultimate state, in 
the possibility of which we reiterate our 
belief, however remote it may now seem. 

We believe that men collectively should 
also follow the principles of practice that 
guide the ethical individual. For whatever 
purpose men are associated, we believe they 
should endeavor to make the reasonable 
and continuous contribution that distin- 
guishes the ethical man. And all the 
agencies and instrumentalities employed 
by men, singly or collectively, should be 
based upon the best ethical practice of the 
time, so that the end-in-view of society may 
thereby be hastened. 

Of all these agencies the printed word is 
most widely diffused and most powerful. 
The printed word is the single instrument 
of the profession we represent, and the 
extent to which it is shaping the thoughts 
and the conduct of peoples is measureless. 
We therefore pronounce the ethical re- 
sponsibility of journalism the greatest of 
the professional responsibilities, and we 
desire to accept our responsibility, now and 
hereafter, to the utmost extent that is right 
and reasonable in our respective circum- 
stances. 

Accordingly we adopt for our guidance 
the following code, which shall be known as 
the Oregon Code of Ethics for Journalism. 

I. Sincerity; Truth 

The foundation of ethical journalism is 
sincerity. The sincere journalist will be 
honest alike in his purposes and in his 
writings. To the best of his capacity to 
ascertain truth, he will always be truthful. 
It is his attitude toward truth that dis- 
tinguishes the ethical from the unethical 
writer. It is naturally not possible that all 
writing can be without error; but it can 
always be without deliberate error. There 
is no place in journalism for the dissembler; 
the distorter; the prevaricator; the sup- 
pressor; or the dishonest thinker. 

The first section of this code therefore 
provides that we shall be continuously 
sincere in professional practice; and sin- 
cerity as journalists means, for example, 
that: 

1. We will put accuracy above all other con- 



siderations in the written word, whether editorial, 
advertisement, article, or news story. 

2. We will interpret accuracy not merely as 
the absence of actual misstatement, but as the 
presence of whatever is necessary to prevent the 
reader from making a false deduction. 

3. In an ethical attitude toward truth, we will 
be open at all times to conviction, for the sincere 
journalist, while fearless and firm, will never be 
stubborn; therefore we will never decline to hear 
and consider new evidence. 

4. If new evidence forces a change of opinion, 
we will be as free in the acknowledgment of the 
new opinion as in the utterance of the old. 

5. We will promote a similar attitude in others 
toward truth, not asking or permitting employes 
to write things which as sincere journalists we 
would not ourselves write. 

II. Care; Competency; Thoroughness 
Inaccuracy in journalism is commonly 
due more to lack of mental equipment than 
to wilfulness of attitude. The ill-equipped 
man cannot be more competent as a 
journalist than he can as a doctor or en- 
gineer. Given an ethical attitude, the 
contribution that each journalist makes to 
his community and to society is nearly in 
ratio to his competency. We regard 
journalism as a precise and a learned pro- 
fession, and it is therefore the second part 
of this code that: 

6. By study and inquiry and observation, we 
will constantly aim to improve ourselves, so that 
our writings may be more authentic, and of 
greater perspective, and more conducive to the 
social good. 

7. We will consider it an essential in those we 
employ that they not merely be of ethical atti- 
tude, but reasonably equipped to carry out their 
ideals. 

8. We will make care our devotion in the 
preparation of statements of fact and in the 
utterance of opinion. 

9. We will advocate in our respective com- 
munities the same thoroughness, sound prepara- 
tion, and pride of craft, that we desire in our- 
selves, our employes, and our associates. 

10. We are accordingly the active enemies of 
superficiality and pretense. 

III. Justice; Mercy; Kindliness 
Liberty of the press is, by constitution, 
statute, and custom, greater in the United 
States than anywhere else in the world. 
This liberty exists for our press so that the 
liberty of the whole people may thereby be 
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guarded. It so happens that at times the 
liberty of the press is exercised as license to 
infringe upon the rights of groups and of 
individuals: because custom and law have 
brought about certain immunities, it hap- 
pens that in haste or zeal or malice or in- 
difference, persons are unjustly dealt by. 
Yet the freedom of the press should at all 
times be exercised as the makers of the 
constitution; and the people themselves 
through their tolerance, have intended it. 
The reputations of men and women are 
sacred in nature and not to be torn down 
lightly. We therefore pronounce it ap- 
propriate to include in this code that: 

11. We will not make "privileged utterance" 
a cloak for unjust attack, or spiteful venting, or 
carelessness in investigation, in the cases of 
parties or persons. 

12. We will aim to protect, within reason, the 
rights of individuals mentioned in public docu- 
ments, regardless of the effect on "good stories" 
or upon editorial policy. 

13. We will deal by all persons alike so far as is 
humanly possible, not varying from the procedure 
of any part of this code because of the wealth, 
influence, or personal situation of the persons 
concerned, except as hereinafter provided. 

14. It shall be one of our canons that mercy 
and kindliness are legitimate considerations in 
any phase of journalism; and that if the public or 
social interest seems to be best conserved by 
suppression, we may suppress; but the motive in 
such instances must always be the public or 
social interest, and not the personal or commer- 
cial interest. 

15. We will try so to conduct our publication, 
or to direct our writing, that justice, kindliness, 
and mercy will characterize our work. 

IV. Moderation; Conservatism; 
Proportion 
Since the public takes from the journalist 
so great a proportion of the evidence upon 
which it forms its opinions, obviously that 
evidence should be of high type. The 
writer who makes his appeal to the passions 
rather than to the intellect is too often 
invalid as a purveyor of evidence because 
his facts are out of perspective. By im- 
proper emphasis, by skilful arrangement, or 
by devices of typography or rhetoric, he 
causes the formation in the reader's mind 
of unsound opinion. This practice is quite 
as improper as and frequently is more harm- 
ful than actual prevarication. Through 



this code we desire to take a position against 
so-called sensational practice by acceptance 
of the following canons : 

16. We will endeavor to avoid the injustice 
that springs from hasty conclusion in editorial 
or reportorial or interpretative practice. 

17. We will not overplay news or editorial for 
the sake of effect when such procedure may lead 
to false deductions in readers' minds. 

18. We will regard accuracy and completeness 
as more vital than our being the first to print. 

19. We will try to observe due proportion in 
the display of news to the end that inconse- 
quential matter may not seem to take prece- 
dence in social importance over news of public 
significance. 

20. We will in all respects in our writing and 
publishing endeavor to observe moderation and 
steadiness. 

21 . Recognizing that the kaleidoscopic changes 
in news tend to keep the public processes of mind 
at a superficial level, we will try to maintain a 
news and an editorial policy that will be less 
ephemeral in its influence upon social thought. 

V. Partisanship; Propaganda 

We believe that the public has confidence 
in the printed word of journalism in pro- 
portion as it is able to believe in the com- 
petency of journalists and have trust in 
their motives. Lack of trust in our motives 
may arise from the suspicion that we shape 
our writings to suit non-social interests, or 
that we open our columns to propaganda, 
or both. Accordingly we adopt the follow- 
ing professional canons: 

22. We will resist outside control in every 
phase of our practice, believing that the best 
interests of society require intellectual freedom 
in journalism. 

23. We will rise above party and other 
partisanship in writing and publishing, support- 
ing parties and issues only so far as we sincerely 
believe them to be in the public interest. 

24. We will not permit, unless in exceptional 
cases, the publishing of news and editorial mat- 
ter not prepared by ourselves or our staffs, 
believing that original matter is the best an- 
swer to the peril of propaganda. 

VI. Public Service and Social 
Policy 
We dispute the maxim sometimes heard 
that a newspaper should follow its con- 
stituency in public morals and policy rather 
than try to lead it. We do not expect to 
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be so far ahead of our time that our policies 
will be impractical; but we do desire to be 
abreast of the best thought of the time, and 
if possible t& be its guide. It is not true 
that a newspaper should be only as advanced 
in its ethical atmosphere as it conceives 
the average of its readers to be. No man 
who is not in ethical advance of the average 
of his community should be in the profession 
of journalism. We declare therefore as 
follows : 

25. We will keep our writings and our publica- 
tions free from unrefinement, except so far as we 
may sincerely believe publication of sordid details 
to be for the social good. 

26. We will consider all that we write or 
publish for public consumption in the light of its 
effect upon social policy, refraining from writing 
or from publishing if we believe our material to 
be socially detrimental. 

27. We will regard our privilege of writing for 
publication or publishing for public consumption 
as an enterprise that is social as well as commer- 
cial in character, and therefore will at all times 
have an eye against doing anything counter to 
social interest. 

28. We believe it an essential part of this 
policy that we shall not be respecters of persons. 

VII. Advertising and Circulation 

We repudiate the principle of "letting 

the buyer beware." We cannot agree to 

guarantee advertising, but we assume a 

definite attitude toward the advertising 



that we write, solicit, or print. We believe 
that the same canons of truth and justice 
should apply in advertising and circulation 
as we are adopting for news and editorial 
matter. We therefore agree to the follow- 
ing business principles : 

29. We will cooperate with those social in- 
terests whose business it is to raise the ethical 
standard of advertising. 

30. We will discourage and bar from our 
columns advertising which in our belief in in- 
tended to deceive the reader in his estimate of 
what is advertised. (This clause is intended to 
cover the many phases of fraud, and unfair 
competition, and the advertising of articles that 
seem likely to be harmful to the purchaser's 
morals or health.) 

81. We will not advertise our own newspaper 
or its circulation boastfully, or otherwise, in 
terms not in harmony with the clauses of this 
code of ethics. (This is intended to cover mis- 
leading statements to the public or to advertisers 
as to the whole number of copies printed, 
number of paid-up subscribers, number of street 
sales, and percentage of local circulation.) 

32. We will not make our printing facilities 
available for the production of advertising which 
we believe to be socially harmful or fraudulent in 
its intent. 

To the foregoing code we subscribe 
heartily as a part of our duty to society and 
of our belief that the salvation of the world 
can come only through the acceptance and 
practice by the people of the world of a 
sound and practical ethical philosophy. 



Code of Ethics for Newspapers 

Proposed by W. E. Miller of the St. Mary's Star 

and 

Adopted by the Kansas State Editorial Association at the State Convention 

of the Kansas Editorial Association, March 8, 1910 



For the Publisher 
In Advertising 

Definition. — Advertising is news, or views, 
of a business or professional enterprise 
which leads directly to its profits or in- 
creased business. 

News of the industrial or commercial 
development of an institution which in no 
way has a specific bearing upon the merits 
of its products is not advertising. 



Besides news which leads to a profit 
advertising also includes communications 
and reports, cards of thanks, etc., over the 
space of which the Editor has no control. 
Charges for the latter become more in the 
nature of a penalty to restrict their publica- 
tion. 

Responsibility. — The authorship of an 
advertisement should be so plainly stated 
in the context or at the end that it could not 



